ADULT LIFE                                                                  pl
physically very weak, and in some families all the aged are treated
with great respect and consideration. But sometimes the very old
are neglected, and there is often a strong element of fear in the atti-
tude of younger people toward the aged. One Navaho said:
Some people aged like Ned or this old man here [about 70 years],
Navahos are kind of afraid of people about that age, they say they might
be witch, and if you don't feed them they will go off and they will work
against you some way. One of your children will get it, or woman will
get it. So that is more why we feed always in our way.
DEATH
THE People believe that, as life begins tfhen wind enters the body
through its orifices (particularly the ears), so death occurs when
wind leaves the body through the fingers. They say you can see the
trail of the first death in the whorls of the fingertips.
Death is the end of all good things to The People. No Navaho
looks forward to life in the hereafter as a reward for good deeds on
earth. At best, existence in the afterworld is uninviting. To the
living, the dead are objects of horror who must be buried with elab-
orate precautions. Only thus, Navahos believe, can they prevent the
malevolent ghost from returning to plague The People.
DEATH RITES
There are a number of major local variations in the customs of
disposing of the corpse, but a general pattern may be sketched as
follows:
So long as there were captive slaves, they were made to risk the
contamination of burying the dead. Today the task of burial is sur-
rendered to white men whenever possible. All day schools are sup-
plied with coffins, or lumber for them, and staff members take over
responsibility for many burials.
Otherwise, since ghosts are believed to be especially malevolent
toward their own relatives, Navahos who are no kindred of the de-
ceased are hired by the family to dispose of the body. If the relatives
must themselves carry out the work and if the deceased was not an
infant or one who died of old age, four (or two) mourners are
selected. One of these is a near relative or clansman of the deceased;
another is commonly taken from the clan of the father, the wife, or
the husband of the dead person. One of the number is chosen as a
sort of "master of ceremonies."